


ANOTHER SAXON GOLD MANCUS 


A GOLD PENNY OF ECGBEORHT, King of the West Saxons 
(802-839) discovered near the village of West Dean, Norfolk, is 
expected to fetch up to £200,000 when it goes to auction in London. 


This unique coin is featured in a sale of coins and historical medals on 
September 7th and 8th by the Mayfair auctioneers Dix Noonan Webb. 
The coin is understood to be the only late Anglo-Saxon gold coin in 
private hands, with the other eight specimens, from different reigns, 
being in institutions. The British Museum holds seven and one is in 
Lausanne. No private collection can boast such a trophy. 


The unnamed finder, a detectorist, was searching a pasture when he 
received a strong signal. Digging down about seven inches he unearthed 
what he thought was a gold-plated button. But on feeling the weight he 
realised his discovery was far more signicicant. He quickly recorded the 
find with PAS (the government’s portable antiquities scheme) who 
designated it as a ‘find of national importance’. 





The unique gold mancus of King Ecgberht (AD 802-839) scale 2:1 


The obverse of the coin shows the word SAXON as a monogram 
surrounded by the legend ECGBEORHT REX, giving the name of the 
king. On the reverse is the wording BOZA MONETA round a central 
cross. Bosa is the name of the moneyer and the place of minting is 
probably Southampton or Winchester. The gold coin’s design is taken 
fron a silver penny issued for Ecgbeorht in the last decade of the king’s 
reign. There is still considerable debate over these Saxon gold coins as 
to whether they were issued for use as special gifts or donations or for a 
defined monetary role in possibly continental trade. With so few being 
produced the argument swings heavily towards a more ceremonial use 
rather than an economic role. 


Peter Preston-Morley of DNW is of the opinion that these pieces were 
given on special occasions or religious events, in which they would 
feature as ceremonial high-status payments. Because there are very 
limited records relating to Ecgbeorht’s reign it has not been possible to 
date the coin more accurately. It was probably minted between the years 
AD 829 and 839. Full x-ray fluorescence (XRF) analysis has revealed 
that the coin is almost pure gold with just 2.8% silver and 0.6% copper. 


CROMWELL CROWNS 
Eric Hodge 


On 27 November 1656 Thomas Simon received a warrant ordering 
him to prepare dies for a coinage of the Protector, to consist of gold and 
silver. He was to put on the edge of the silver crown "Has nisi periturus 
mihi adimat nemo" (Let no one remove these [letters] from me under 
penalty of death). The coins were to be struck by Peter Blondeau. The 
original warrant has coloured drawings of the gold 20s and silver 5s 
pieces in Simon's hand. On 11 December 1656, a fortnight later, Simon 
received a further warrant amending the design of the silver coinage, and 
the document bears a different version of the design for the crown, also 
in Simon's hand. 


In accordance with these instructions Simon made dies for the 20s 
piece in gold and for the 2s 6d in silver, that is, one sample of the type 
for each metal. Specimens were struck by Blondeau during 1657 but 
dated 1656. No pieces are known at all dated 1657 (although it is 
possible the figure 8 on the crown die of the next year, 1658, is altered 
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from 7), but there are silver coins of 5s, 2s 6d, 1s, and 6d, dated 1658, 
the dies for which may have been prepared in the previous year. 

The 5s of 1658 in silver is normally distinguished by a flaw running 
across the bust from the O of OLIVAR to the O of PRO. (Fig. 1) After 
Simon's death a number of his puncheons for the coinage of Cromwell 
appear to have reached the Low Countries. His widow is known to have 
sold some puncheons, but not necessarily these, in 1676. In the Low 
Countries the puncheons were used to make a set of false dies, 
including probably the dies for the well-known "Dutch Crown" with 
lettered edge. (Fig. 2) This is distinguished by an inverted N on the 
obverse with a serif projecting from the bottom of the right-hand limb. 





In 1700 a number of these puncheons and some false dies made from 
them, but not including the dies for the "Dutch Crown", were bought by 
the Royal Mint. All were dated 1658. No specimens were struck by the 
Mint from the false dies at the time of acquisition, though some may 
well have been struck previously in the Low Countries. In 1738 the dies 
were taken from store and a number of specimens struck. If any pre- 
1700 specimens survive, they cannot be distinguished from those struck 
at this time. The officials of the Mint did not realize that the dies were 
false. The collection did not contain any dies for the 5s. piece in silver, 
though it did contain puncheons made by Simon himself for the bust 
and the shield. It was decided, therefore, that John Tanner, the engraver 
at the Mint, should supply the missing pair of 5s. dies by making new 
ones from surviving puncheons.Tanner's dies, made in 1738 for the 5s, 
were in silver only, with edge lettered or plain. They were marked by a 





The beauty of Cromwell’s official crown (Fig. 1) exemplifies 
Simon’s genius as a die engraver and Blondeau’s skill as a technical 
engineer. The coin exhibits all of the advantages that Blondeau had 
claimed. Each piece is round, the edges are protected from clipping, and 
they have a brilliant polish unique to Blondeau’s technique of striking. 
The portrait is an excellent representation of Oliver Cromwell in his 
later years; it is believed that Simon modelled it from life. Simon 
shaded the face and neck of the portrait with delicate frosting, an art not 
revived until the early nineteenth century. 


BRIAN’S JEWISH COINS BOOK REVIEW 


Other books have been written about Jewish coins, but none has 
approached the subject in quite the same way as Brian King. Firstly, the 
narrative follows the author’s burgeoning interest in coins from an early 

age and traces the path of his 
collecting themes towards the 
history of the coins of his Jewish 
ancestors. The book is primarily 
aimed at the casual enquirer, rather 
than the seasoned numismatist. 
This well researched book traces 
Jewish coinage from its inception 
in the 5th century BC through 
turbulent times, and then how 
Jewish moneyers and mintmasters 
became the people of choice to run 
fiscal affairs in many countries. It’s 
an easy read and full of interesting 
numismatic and historical facts. 


COINS: THE SILENT BROADCASTERS 


Alan Dawson 


Since the very inception of coinage over two and a half millennia 
ago it has proved to be a useful vehicle for spreading propaganda. 
Whether instigated by the issuing state, or dissident groups within, 
coins have been used as a silent yet powerful voice to celebrate 
achievements or spread political rhetoric. 





Greek coin of Metapontum 
advertising their main export 
of grain 


Denarius of Caracalla 
declaring victory over 
Britannia 


Sestertius of Vespasian 
boasting capture of Judea 





The ancient Greeks used coins to show their local produce, thereby 
inviting trade from other areas within the coin’s geographical 
circulation. Later, the Romans refined coin propaganda to a fine art in 
boasting military victory over other nations, announcing political 
changes and lauding their pantheon of gods and goddesses. 


» 


COIN QUIZ No.17 


QUESTION 1. From what meaning does the Greek denomination word 


Psa Aaa eRe In a time when news travelled simply by word of mouth coins 
rachma derive? 


proved to be a useful means, not only of spreading the word, but 
doing so in a way that would have some permanence and be repeated 
whenever the coin was seen. By the Middle Ages the idea of using 
coins as an early form of information technology was in full swing. 

Latin legends declared bold authoritative statements in abbreviated 
form and figurative and symbolic designs also sent a pertinent 
message to whoever held the coin. Of course this was propaganda on 
an official level, sanctioned by the monarch or parliament. Unofficial 
propaganda on coins was achieved by defacing or countermarking the 
coin to get a particular message across. 


ha 


QUESTION 2. Which Victorian denomination most commonly displays a 
small die number above the date? 


QUESTION 3. When sorting coins what is meant by the term to ‘garble’? 
QUESTION 4. What is a ‘Paduan copy’? 

QUESTION 5. What is the first date to appear on a British coin? 
QUESTION 6. What is meant by a ‘Janiform’ coin? 

QUESTION 7. Why is the George III ‘Military Guinea’ of 1813 so called? 





QUESTION 8. What is the date on the first gold quarter guinea to be struck? 


ANSWERS (Quiz No.16) 


Q1. Certain silver denari of the Roman Republic 
display an unusual deeply serrated edge. 


Q2. The base Irish shilling struck by Elizabeth I 
for use in Ireland also circulated in England 
where it was current as a ninepenny piece. 





Groat of Mary, cut across the 
throat to declare Protestant 
objection to her rule 


Elizabeth I shilling, defaced 
by Catholics in England 


VOTES FOR WOMEN on 
an Edward VII penny 


Q3. All the re-strike silver thalers of Maria 
Theresa bear the date 1780. Middle Eastern 
countries refused to accept modern debased 
coinage so these coins were re-issued in great 
numbers for foreign trading purposes. 


Coins issued by an unpopular Roman emperor would often be 
gouged on the face or simply scratched across as an act of anonymous 
defiance. This practice continued throughout numismatic history, as 
witnessed by the frequently scratched or defaced silver coins of both 
Mary and Elizabeth I, perpetrated as an act of religious defiance by 
both Catholics and Protestants. Coins of the hated Commonwealth 
alae period also fell victim to deliberate abuse as a sign of protest and the 
Pcs S seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw similar abuses of the 





QUESTION 9. 
Can you name this 
famous British 


Q4. Irish ‘Gun Money’ was struck in 1689 and 
1690. The coins are unusual insomuch as they 


bear the month of issue as well as the year. numismatist? 





Q5. The halfgroats issued by Archbp Cranmer 
have a strange mintmark, termed ‘enigmatic’. 


Q6. The term ‘Dandiprat’ was applied to 


( = : coinage as a telltale sign of social discontent and objection. 


certain halfgroats issued by Henry VII. 





Q7. The coins featuring Oliver Cromwell are all 
patterns’ yet show signs of having circulated. 


Q8. A brockage coin is usually one which has 
Jamming in the die, resulting in a clear image on 
one side only on succeeding coins. 


Q9. The famous British numismatist is Professor 
Nick Mayhew of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 








This brings us to the twentieth century where unofficial coinage 
propaganda still persisted. The Womens Suffrage movement found 
coins a useful way to spread their demands for equal voting rights by 
stamping slogans on pennies of the period. Even more up to date the 
so-called ‘Troubles’ in Ulster saw both sides of the conflict 
countermark British and Irish coins with political messaging. 





Trish decimal 10p stamped UVF 
(Ulster Volunteer Force) and 
1690, alluding to the ‘Battle 
of the Boyne’ in that year 


Trish decimal 2p stamped UDA for 
the Ulster Defence Association 


English pound coin with 
RIRA for the Real R.A. 


Throughout history there have been many instances of coinage 
being used or abused for propaganda. Sometimes the message is 
subtle in the use of imagery in the design, whereas in others it forms a 
blatant statement. The British Museum recently acquired a collection 
of over 500 modern unofficially marked coins, recognising that this is 
a field of numismatics that is just as important a window on historical 
events and thought as the coins themselves. Such pieces have 
previously been regarded as just amusing keepsakes but now seem to 
have acquired the numismatic legitimacy they so rightly deserve. 


THE ‘TEALBY’ CONUNDRUM 


Alan Dawson 


Whenever a coin hoard has been found the process of establishing the 
facts surrounding its concealment begins. Important questions need 
answers; exactly where were the coins interred and when, who was the 
original owner, what were the circumstances which led to its 
concealment and why was it never retrieved? 


The first king of the Plantagenet Dynasty was Henry II, who came to 
the English throne in 1154 following the disastrous civil war between 
King Stephen and the Empress Matilda. For the first four years of his 
reign Henry continued to use Stephen’s last issue of pennies, the 
‘Awbridge’ type. During the civil war period the country’s coinage had 
fallen into a dreadful state, with coins of base silver and unofficial 
issues. A complete re-coinage was urgently needed and this came about 
in 1158 with the introduction of the first of Henry II’s new coins. 






Left: The 2nd/3rd century Roman 
pot in which the hoard was 
concealed. (Lincoln Museum) 
Top right: A typical ‘Tealby’ 
penny, obverse and reverse, of 
circa 1158/60. Bottom right: A 
typical end of series example. 





In 1807 a large hoard of these new silver pennies was uiscovereu near 
the village if Tealby in the Lincolshire wolds. Hence the type became 
known as the ‘Tealby’ type. The hoard, which is still somewhat of a 
conundrum, was buried inside a Roman earthenware pot, which 
puzzlingly, was already nearly nine hundred years old at the time of the 
hoard’s deposit. This is the first of the as yet unanswered puzzling 
elements of the hoard. As hoards go this was a very large one, 
comprising over 6,000 silver pennies. Unfortunately, after examination 
most of the hoard went into a melting pot at the Royal Mint to 
supplement that other great re-coinage of 1816. The second puzzling 
element of the discovery was where it was found. It wasn’t on a major 
highway route to anywhere in particular and seems to have been burried 
in farmland. So, what was it doing there? The third perplexing question 
is this; the hoard comprised examples from nearly all the mints which 
took part in the re-coinage and contained examples from nearly every 
moneyer. Tealby type pennies are known from London plus 30 regional 
mints spread throughout the country from Cornwall to Newcastle and 
Pembroke to Ipswich with examples showing the names of over 120 
different moneyers’ names. The majority of these moneyers were 
represented on coins in the hoard — but how? Henry’s first coinage, the 
so-called ‘Tealby’ type was what is known as a frozen issue. Like a 
frozen date on a coin, such as the 1967 penny which continued to be 
issued right up to decimalisation, the Tealby issue continued with only 
minor variations to the style until 1180, a period of 22 years, when it 
was replaced by the new short-cross coins. By gathering all parts of the 
puzzle together, the final composite question is this; How did a then 
nine hundred year-old pot, containing over 6,000 silver 12th century 
pennies, many of which were in an ‘as minted’ state (the issue is noted 
for its poor strike) and comprising examples from most of the county’s 
mints and moneyers, end up in a field in a backwater village in the 
wolds of rural Lincolnshire? Answers on a postcard please! 


COIN LIMERICK COMPETITION WINNER! 


Back in the Spring issues we ran a competition, in which we asked 
members to submit an original ‘Limerick’ on a numismatic theme. It 
was Mr. Martin Perry who came up with the idea and he has kindly 
agreed to act as judge and jury over this obviously prestigious award. 
Furthermore, he has generously donated a prize of £10 to the poet whose 
entry he considers to be most worthy. All the entries were amusing, even 
if a few weren’t printable. After reading and re-reading the entries 
several times Martin came to the conclusion that only one really stood 
out as a clear winner. This was the Limerick entered by our now 
Numismatic Poet Laureate David Lythgoe for his splendid effort in his 
seemingly effortless grasp of the metre required, play on words and an 
amusing finish, Well done! This winning masterpiece of numismatic 
poetry will be printed in the next issue of Lockdown Newsletter. The 
winner will also receive his well deserved prize and be ceremonially 
‘chaired’ at the first live meeting. 





WHEN SHOULD OUR MEETINGS RESUME? 


The question frequently asked by our members is ‘when will regular 
meetings resume?’ To give a firm answer is still rather difficult, as a lot 
depends on how the present pandemic plays out and how effective the 
vaccination programme proves to be. As we are all now fully ‘jabbed’ 
and the meeting room is private the risk of infection is considerably 
minimised. We would still have to take the necessary precaution of a 
face mask and I’m sure the Society could run to providing hand gel, so 
things are beginning to look a bit brighter. 


Of course deciding on a date to open up again would also depend on 
the majority view of our members. With this last point in mind I will 
contact everyone, by phone or email, to solicit their opinion over the 
next couple of weeks. It has been suggested that October would be a 
sensible time to resume meeting, as this is the month we traditionally 
hold our AGM and it would mean we could then plan a full year’s 
meetings for 2022. I can be contacted on 01704 232494 or emailed on 
lesleydawson @ yahoo.co.uk as my usual email is still out of action. 


The shop notice read ‘Please stand on 


They said to shop safely at Tesco 
the ‘X’ marked on the floor’. 


you just needed a mask and 
gloves. They lied! Everyone 
else had clothes on! 


Ha Ha! I’ve seen too many Road 
Runner cartoons to fall for that one! 


REALLY ‘GRADELY’ GRADING 


Whenever the Baldwins fixed price quarterly sale catalogue arrives in 
the post I know a treat awaits me. The catalogues are always beautifully 
illustrated with high resolution colour photographs. Each coin is 
accompanied by a lengthy description giving provenances, rarity rating 
and an extremely detailed assessment of the coin’s condition, despite the 
accompanying photograph. It is this last feature I enjoy most of all for 
the colourful and inventive phrases used to explain the grade and overall 
appearance. Other sales catalogues pale by comparison to the Baldwin 
use of English, the imaginative and colourful phrases and the sheer 
numismatic poetry employed in their breakdown of a grade. It would 
appear that time-tested and acknowledged grade abbreviations such as 
GF, VF and NEF etc. are deemed insufficient unless embellished by 
novel expansions and supplemented by often rather flowery appendages. 
Oh dear! I seem to be using a rather similar vocabulary to describe their 
descriptions. Rather than continue waxing lyrical about ‘Baldwinese’ 
grading it is probably easier to show a typical example. Below is their 
description of the condition and grade of an 1869 bronze penny - 


‘The 1869 is recognised as one of the key rarities of the bun head 
penny series, struck using only one set of dies, normally found in low 
and less frequently middle grades. Often mentioned in the same breath 
as the 1864 upper serif or crosslet 4 types and the 1882 without Heaton 
issue. Light mahogany lustrous toning punctuated with burnt amber 
around the outer regions and face. Two die flaws on the obverse, one 
running from the O in Victoria to the field, the other from the D in DG: 
through to the 4th berry in the hair. Fully struck up, few hairlines, light 
softness in the neck. Reverse, chocolate brown tone, fields mirrored, 
metal flan flaw between the N and E of ONE. Some light hairlines, 
minimal surface markings. Britannia, trident, ship, lighthouse, sea and 
Shield all as struck. The lower part of the shield also fully detailed, 
normally a soft spot here where die G is used. Choice uncirculated with 
mint brilliance, very rare, irrespective of grade.’ £3,500. 


This description certainly doesn’t leave any unanswered questions! I 
must admit that many items offered for sale in these fine laminated 
catalogues are well beyond my pocket. Nevertheless, the catalogues 
combine to form a very useful reference work which would grace any 
book shelf. Occasionally I am tempted to throw caution to the wind and 
phone an order through, only to be frequently disappointed when 
learning that the coin in question has already sold and has been the 
subject of a number of enquiries. My emotions at this point are usually a 
blend of regret and relief, but tempered with the firm resolution to phone 
earlier next time. It would be a sad day if these prestigious sale 
catalogues were reduced to simply giving short and clinical assessments 
of a coin’s overall grade. It wouldn’t be fair to compare making a 
purchase through a sales catalogue such as Baldwins, with using the 
internet. Although the latter is quick and easy, it can often be remote and 
impersonal. Coins become just another commodity like tins of beans. So, 
long may these individual and lengthy descriptions continue. One 
certainty in all this must be that I would wager Baldwins have far fewer 
coins returned for being ‘not as described’. 


COIN HOARDS GALORE! 


Alan Dawson 


Since the first lockdown in 2020 metal detectorists seem to have been 
out in force throughout the country. This could be the result of cancelled 
foreign holidays, unexpected spells of good weather or sheer boredom 
from staying home. Whatever the reason, the results of their efforts have 
been quite rewarding. The lead story on page one of this newsletter has 
to be the most spectacular discovery, yet other important hoards and 
single finds are well worthy of inclusion. 


FIRST, A LATE MEDIEVAL/ TUDOR HOARD 


A small hoard of late medieval and Tudor silver coins found by a 
detectorist near Dursley last winter has been declared treasure by the 
Gloucestershire Coroner. The treasure inquest at Gloucester heard on 
August 5th 2021 that 14 English silver coins, found on a hillside near 
Dursley, along with half an iron key and fragments of a cast iron 
container which were discovered close by, must be considered as 
treasure. A Portuguese coin was also found at the same site. The 
assistant Treasure Registrar at the British Museum confirmed to the 
inquest that the finder had permission to metal detect from the land 
owner when the hoard was found on November 10th 2020. The expert's 
report stated that the hoard qualified as treasure because of the age of the 
coins and their precious metal content. The Department of Culture Media 
and Sport said the hammered silver coins were issued during the reigns 
of Kings Edward IV, Henry VII and Henry VIII and that the Portuguese 
coin also dated from the same mediaeval period. The coins were 
photographed and identified by the finder, although minor corrections in 
the identity of two of them were made by British Museum experts. 


During the process the court heard that the finder, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, was in regular contact with the Bristol and 
Gloucester Museum Finds Liaison Officer. The court was also told that 
the finder and the land owner have agreed to waive any remuneration for 
the hoard and donate the coins to either the Museum in the Park in 
Stroud or Gloucester Museum on the basis that they are not sold and 
shall remain together. 
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Judging by the photographic 
images of the coins in this hoard 
it would appear that the coin 
reported as being a Canterbury 
farthing of Henry VIII's reign 
(top right on the photograph) 
could in fact be a rather clipped 
halfpenny of that mint. The press 
often do get these facts wrong. 


The rusty and corroded lump 
at the bottom of the photograph is 
the remains of the iron key to the 
casket in which the coins were 
concealed. The object to its right 
appears to be a bronze button (?) 
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The oldest coin dates back to the reign of King Edward IV, being a 
silver groat minted circa 1464 to 1470, which bore the marks that 
resemble a rose on one side and a crown on the reverse. A silver 
halfgroat minted at Canterbury during Edward IV’s reign was also 
discovered in the hoard. Another silver groat bearing Henry VII’s 
mintmark Tun (1486-1504) was minted jointly by the King and 
Archbishop Morton. The find contained three silver halfpennies of 
Henry VIII which dated between 1526-44 and also, and quite 
surprisingly, a tiny silver farthing also dating from the reign of Henry 
VII, which was minted by Archbishop Thomas Cranmer between at 
Canterbury between 1533 and 1544. If its reported inclusion is correct it 
is an extremely rare little coin and the denomination seldom if ever 
features in hoards. Two silver halfgroats that were minted during the 
reign of Henry VIII the first by Archbishop Edward Lee between 1531 
and 1544 at York and another, minted by Archbishop Thomas Cranmer 
at Canterbury between 1533 and 1544. The Portuguese coin, a silver half 
real of Alfonso V of Portugal, was minted between 1438 and 1481. 


It is most unusual for very small denominations such as halfpennies 
and farthings to be found in hoards of this period, as being such low 
value and so small in size the larger silver groats, sixpences were usually 
given preference. This certainly brings into question the circumstances 
of the hoard’s initial concealment, or indeed the accuracy of the 
coroner’s report on the find. 


ee AND AN IMPRESSIVE CIVIL WAR HOARD 


Another hoard of coins, this time stashed in the reign of Charles I 
during the English Civil War has been declared treasure. Suffolk 
Coroner's Court heard the hoard of 1,069 silver post-medieval coins was 
found during metal-detecting on land near Lindsey, Suffolk, in July 
2020. It included coins representing all monarchs from King Edward VI 
to King Charles I. The British Museum's report said the hoard was the 
second largest ever to be found from the Charles I reign. The largest 
being discovered in Ashdon, Essex, and contained two gold pieces and 
1,201 silver coins. 


Nigel Parsley, senior coroner for Suffolk, declared the hoard as 
treasure. During the inquest, held in Ipswich, it was heard Suffolk 
County Council assisted with an excavation after the coins were initially 
uncovered. A total of 622 coins were recovered by the excavation, most 
still situated within a ceramic vessel, while the remainder were found 
spread in the surrounding topsoil. It was heard all of the coins were 
silver and included halfcrowns, shillings and sixpences. The British 
Museum's report said it was thought all of the coins were deposited at 
one time. 
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Charles I silver a 
shilling struck at Oxford in 1644, one of the coins from the hoard. 
Charles I moved his minting operation to Oxford in 1642 


It is not known why they were stashed, but there was understood to be 
an increase in hoarding activity linked directly to ‘contemporary events’ 
the report said. 


AN OFTEN NEGLECTED AWARD 


After the First World War the government awarded three standard 
medals to all men and women who had served in the theatre of war. 
These comprised a silver crown-sized British War Medal, a bronze 1914 
or 1914/15 star and a polished bronze ‘Victory’ medal. If a soldier had 
been mentioned in dispatches then a single oak leaf clasp could be worn 
on this medal’s ribbon. The rainbow coloured ribbon blended the 
colours of the flags of all the allied nations to represent their unity in 
conflict. 





The obverse of the Victory medal shows a winged figure of Victory 
(Nike) clutching a palm branch in her right hand, while extending her 
left arm, supposedly symbolizing both victory and triumph with the 
offer of peace. The reverse of the medal has the wording THE GREAT 
WAR FOR CIVILISATION 1914-1919 surrounded by a wreath. The 
recipient of the medal had his/her name, rank, number and regiment in 
impressed capital letters around the rim. The metal content is 84.5% 
copper and 15.5% tin, with a polished coated surface. The medal was 
designed by William McMillan, whose initials WMcM can be seen next 
to Victory’s left foot on the obverse. 5.75 million of these were issued 
after the war. As this and the star medals were only base metal the set of 
three medals often became split, with the silver British War medal being 
cashed in for its scrap metal value, especially during the hard times of 
the 1920s. When on its own the Victory medal is often overlooked by 
collectors, yet it is still a lasting testament to the sacrifice made by its 
recipient and is a well balanced example of good medal design. 





